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Abstract 

The aim of the present research was to investigate how Saudi college students would respond to peer 
response techniques introduced in composition classrooms. The study was conducted over two 
consecutive semesters, namely the Fall 2005 and Spring 2006. Throughout the two semesters students 
were grouped in small groups of three, required to look at each other’s work and comment on one 
another’s writing. At the end of the second semester, 24 students responded to a four- point survey. 
Results of the survey showed that most students thought their English writing skills improved as a 
result of studying writing as a process. In addition, most students had positive attitudes toward both 
giving and receiving comments and advice from peer writers. Moreover, most students mentioned 
they changed their texts because of opinions and suggestions from peers. Such positive attitudes 
reflect the need to update composition teaching methods and foster group work strategies in 
composition classrooms in Saudi Arabia. 

1. Background 

Group learning has gained increasing importance due to a theoretical shift in focus from 
cognitive factors to social factors related to the learning process. Learning is now seen more as a 
social process acquired through concrete social interaction and active involvement in collective 
activities with others that guide and shape the learners’ acquisition of skills (Olivera & Straus, 
2004). This theoretical shift paved the way to a parallel pedagogical shift in instructional methods 
in different fields in which group learning techniques have become the norm for many classroom 
activities. Group work and joint activities were found practical techniques to exert positive 
influence on learners, facilitate discussion and interaction, and make it possible for the students to 
accept others’ opinions and understand their perspectives (Bonk & Cunningham, 1998). 

Peer response strategies used in composition classrooms are group learning situations that 
have enriched the teaching of writing in different ways. The term peer response “refers to 
students’ reading and responding to each other’s written work to provide their peers with 
comments on how they can improve the draft versions of their papers” (Nelson, 1997: 77). The 
utilization of peer response groups in teaching second langauge writing is supported by four 
theoretical stances: process writing theory, collaborative learning theory, Vygotsky’s Zone of 
Proximal Development, and interaction and second language acquisition (SLA). Studies 
founded on these theoretical stances have provided “substantial evidence that peer response 
activities in fact help second language learners develop not only their L2 writing abilities but 
also their overall L2 language abilities through the negotiation of meaning that typically takes 
place during peer response” (Liu & Hansen, 2002: 2). 
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The process-oriented approach to writing emerged as a response to the traditional 
product-oriented approach that considered writing a linear process, valued form over meaning, 
and focused on a composition made up of a series of parts- words, sentences, paragraphs- where 
the whole discourse with meaning and ideas is widely ignored (Li Wai Shing, 1992). The 
process approach promotes the recursive nature of writing in which the act of composing is 
broken down into many stages. The focus is on how students’ performance develops in each 
stage. Students begin with generating and organizing ideas, writing multiple drafts, receiving 
comments from teachers and other students, and revising before turning in the assignment (Lo, 
1996). Peer response is a key component in the teaching of writing as a process as it allows 
students to work on their compositions several times rather than submitting a single draft that 
they think is sufficient. Putting students to work together in composition classrooms allowed for 
the expansion of the concept of audience through which students considered not only their 
teacher’s opinion but also their peers’ opinions. (Levine et al., 2002). 

Another theoretical stance that supports utilizing peer response groups is collaborative 
learning theory. Knowledge, according to collaborative learning theory, is socially constructed 
in the sense that the more the students engage in collaborative activities, the more they build 
knowledge, care about their fellow students, and wish to facilitate their acquisition of skills 
(Romney, 2000). Accordingly, learning is seen more as a social process acquired through 
concrete social interaction and active involvement in collective activities with others (Althaser 
& Matuga, 1998). Within this framework students have the opportunity to be mutually 
supportive, share responsibility for thinking by jointly managing argument construction, model 
and learn different thinking strategies, and benefit from the shared expertise of the group 
(Brown & Palinscar, 1989). Peer response activities are one kind of collaborative learning work 
that have the potential to lead to greater opportunities for students to negotiate meaning as they 
work with group-mates over the different stages of the writing process. When engaged in peer 
response activities, students have the opportunity to help each other in a way that was not 
possible if individualistic learning techniques are followed (Connor & Asenavage, 1994). 

A third theoretical framework that promotes the use of peer response groups in L2 
writing classes is derived from the notion of the ‘zone of proximal development’ (ZPD) as the 
site where learning takes place. ZPD is formally defined as: “the distance between the actual 
developmental level as determined by independent problem solving and the level of potential 
development as determined through problem solving under adult guidance or in collaboration 
with more capable peers” (Vygotsky, 1978: 86). The notion of ZPD explains learning in terms 
of how to move from what the learners know or can do individually to what they can know or 
do with help. Learning, accordingly, occurs when learners are challenged through exposure to 
new experiences beyond their knowledge (Murphy, 1997). The strategy through which teachers 
and more capable peers can help others master new skills is called scaffolding. The role of 
group work during peer responding activities is to help learners gradually absorb the new 
experiences in the sense that guidance provided by more skilled peers becomes a key factor to 
make new experiences meaningful. If this does not take place, the learners will be perpetually 
operating within their comfort zone and will not move from what is known to what is new 
learning (Gibbons, 2002). 
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Research in the field of second language acquisition provides additional support for using 
group work in L2 classrooms. In particular, the various pedagogical options implemented in 
foreign language teaching need to be based, in part, on psycholinguistic considerations 
(Doughty & Long, 2003). The comprehension approach to second language acquisition assumes 
that learning can only occur when meaning is involved. Accordingly, the need to negotiate 
meaning in any language-learning situation is a basic requirement to establish comprehension 
(Trimino, 1993). Leamer-to-learner interactions facilitated by peer response groups can increase 
the pace of L2 acquisition (Mackey, 1999) and encourage authentic use of the target language 
and meaningful communication (Bygate, 2000). Besides, group work motivates learners to use 
the language and skills they have acquired to produce comprehensible output, which is 
necessary in order for second language acquisition to take place (Swain 1995). The interactive 
method followed in peer response groups helps L2 learners to become aware of their language 
knowledge gaps in situations where they can understand a language and yet can only produce 
limited utterances in it. The result is that L2 learners are pushed to experiment with language 
forms and structures in order to produce comprehensible output (Ariza & Hancock, 2003). 

2. Methodology 

2.1. Procedures 

The study was conducted over a full academic year to examine the Saudi composition 
students’ reactions to peer response groups. The researcher taught two courses, namely Writing I 
and Writing II, over two consecutive semesters, Fall 2005 and Spring 2006. Group work was the 
educational strategy followed during the whole experiment. Throughout the two semesters students 
were grouped in small groups of three, required to look at each other’s work and comment on one 
another’s writing. During the two semesters the researchers worked with the students over the 
different stages of the writing process, explained what they should do in each stage, gave them 
orientation on how they can respond to their group mates’ writing. 

2.2. Subjects 

The population of the study consisted of 24 male Saudi college students. They were 
freshman students whose major is English. They were students of two composition levels, namely 
Writing I and Writing II, that are part of the English language BA program at Umm Al-Qura 
University, Makkah, Saudi Arabia. All students took Writing I'm the Fall 2005. 24 students passed 
that course and studied Writing II in the Spring 2006. 

2.3. Instrument 

The qualitative data used for this study were collected via a survey that the 24 students 
responded to at the end of the second semester after they finished studying Writing II. The survey 
was developed by the researcher. It consisted of only four questions that were written in English 
first and then translated into Arabic. The accuracy of translation was checked by a translation 
specialist who teaches at the researcher’s home department of English. Students had a choice to 
answer in English or Arabic. (Survey questions and students' answers are listed in the appendix). 

2.4. Instructional context 

The classes for both levels met twice a week. Once for a 100-minute lesson and once for a 
50-minute lesson per week. The books used were Interactions I and Interactions II, which are four- 
skill comprehensive ESL/EFL series. The focus of this series is on introducing the basic steps in 
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the composing process through implementing a peer response methodology. Each chapter of the 
two books introduces a new topic that students should work on for 2-3 weeks. Class activities in 
both classes, Writing I and Writing II, focused on dividing students into small groups of three 
students each. Students were assigned to new peer response groups in each class in order to offer 
the opportunity for students to collaborate with different peers each time. 

Members in each peer response group worked together in different stages of the composing 
process and critiqued each other’s assignments. For example, the title of the second chapter in 
Interactions 1 is Experiencing Nature where students are requested to write a description of a 
painting. In Part 1 of the chapter there are 10 questions introduced to help students generate ideas. 
Students were asked to form small groups of three in a random way, answer the 10 questions, and 
compare their answers. Then, the researcher asked the groups' leaders to take turns and represent 
the answers of their group mates. Similarly, this mechanism of group work was the norm for all 
other composing stages in each chapter. The chapters of Interactions 1 and Interactions II are as 
follows: 


Chapters of Interactions 1 

Chapters of Interactions 11 

Chapter 1: School Life Around the World 

Chapter 1: Education and Student Life 

Chapter 2: Experiencing Nature 

Chapter 2: City Life 

Chapter 3: Living to Eat or Eating to Live? 

Chapter 3: Business and Money 

Chapter 4: In the Community 

Chapter 4: Jobs and Professions 

Chapter 5: Home 

Chapter 5: Lifestyles Around the World 

Chapter 6: Cultures of the World 

Chapter 6: Global Connections 

Chapter 7 : Health 

Chapter 7 : Language and Communication 

Chapter 8: Entertainment and the Media 

Chapter 8: Tastes and Preferences 

Chapter 9: Social Life 

Chapter 9: New Lrontiers 

Chapter 10: Customs, Celebrations, and Holidays 

Chapter 10: Medicine, Myths, and Magic 

Chapter 11: Science and Technology 

Chapter 1 1 : The Media 

Chapter 12: The Global Consumer 

Chapter 12: With Liberty and Justice for All 


3. Results 

This section presents the results of the survey in light of the students’ responses to the four 
questions: 

1) Did learning about and doing the writing process (drafting, reviewing, and revising) improve 
your English writing skills? 

Most students had similar reactions toward learning the writing process. They thought 
their English writing skills improved as a result of studying writing as a process. Studying 
writing as a process changed the way students approach writing. One of the students mentioned: 
“Most people, especially students, write directly without going over these writing steps, but I 
assume this has changed now.” One of the students was very specific in stating certain benefits 
of studying writing as a process. In particular, he mentioned that studying writing as a process 
was useful in learning about “cohesion and style and how to put conjunctions . . .etc.” Another 
student considered revision the most important part in the writing process. He wrote: “revision 
was beneficial in making corrections to my writing and my peers’ writing.” 

The new teaching method was motivating. A student commented: “studying the different 
steps of writing was useful and helped me to improve my skills. I will try to improve those 
skills even further.” The interactive method used throughout the semester made it available to 
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students to improve their English speaking skills as well. A student mentioned, “studying 
writing as a process was useful and made me learn how to write and speak [English] better.” 
There were also some points of criticism raised in the students’ responses. For example, a 
student mentioned that there should have been more practice than the theoretical part in order to 
get more benefit. Another student acknowledged the benefit of learning the writing process, but 
also asked for more exercises to apply the instructions presented in the book. 

2) What was your attitude toward giving comments and advice to peer writers? 

Most students had positive attitudes toward giving comments and advice to peer writers. 

A student wrote that “It’s always good to hear different opinions and mostly it’s a very helpful 
way to know and accept your mistakes due to the fact they were pointed by a classmate.” 

Another student commented: “This is a very extraordinary way. I hope other teachers apply it 
because of its positive results.” 

However, some students felt that the process of giving comments and advice to peer 
writers had some problems. A student mentioned that giving comments and advice to peer 
writers [as an idea] “was good, but some of them didn’t care.” Another student felt reluctant to 
give comments to any group mate. He commented: “The idea was OK, but I gave suggestions 
only to my friends.” A third student had doubts about the impact of giving comments to peer 
writers in the sense that this process “was Ineffective” but he didn't give reasons. 

3) What was your attitude toward receiving comments and advice from peers? 

Most students had the same positive reactions toward receiving comments and advice from 
classmates. A student mentioned that he “accepted it because they contain some important notes 
about my writing’s mistakes.” Another one stated: “I feel happy to receive those comments so I 
don’t make mistakes again.” A third one mentioned “I believe accepting [comments about my] 
mistakes is the only way to avoid making them in the future, so I’m OK with it.” A forth student 
mentioned that he believes that receiving comments from peer writers can improve his writing 
ability. He stated: “I like the idea wholeheartedly and try to use these comments to improve my 
writing skills.” 

However, there were students who had less positive attitudes toward receiving comments 
and advice from peer writers. A student expressed that he was selective in accepting comments. 
He stated: “I took what was useful for me.” Another student seemed reluctant to accept such 
comments in the sense that this process “was embarrassing because some students [who give 
comments] don't know how to write.” 

4) Did you change your texts because of opinions and suggestions from peers? Why or why not? 

Most students mentioned they changed their texts because of opinions and suggestions 
from peers. They felt good about changing their texts because their peers’ comments improve 
their writing, provide them with more ideas, and give them a chance to benefit from others’ 
suggestions that reflect multiple viewpoints. A student mentioned: “Yes, I did. Some of them 
are better than I am and know more about good writing. Another student stated: “Yes, I did. 
Because they got my attention on some mistakes and they have explained to me why and how 
to correct my mistakes and improve my writing's skills in the future.” A third student stated: 

“Yes of course, because sometimes I was confused and my classmates explain some points for 
me. In my point of view it is useful way.” 
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Some students changed much of what they wrote based on their peers’ comments. A 
student stated: “Yes, actually I did. That was when they convinced me that some ideas, 
sentences, or even words needed to be changed. I once changed a whole paragraph.” In reverse, 
only one student expressed that he did not change texts because of opinions and suggestions 
from peer writers. He wrote: “No, because I have the problem that most students have: 
shyness.” 

4. Discussion 

4.1. Studying writing as a process 

It should be mentioned that this was the first time ever writing is introduced to students as a 
multiple-step process. Even though it was a new experience for them, their answers to the first 
question indicated they reacted positively to studying composition as a process. The different 
comments on this issue indicated that students perceived studying composition as a process that 
involved peer discussion, as a part of a more comprehensive learning process that could not have 
been learned otherwise. There were no significant variations in the answers of students which 
suggests that the students thought that teaching composition as a process that involves peer 
response groups is a great learning advantage. 

The positive reactions that subjects showed toward studying composition as a process 
support the claim that it is time for a change from product-oriented pedagogy to a process-oriented 
pedagogy in teaching composition in Saudi Arabia. It is clear from students’ responses to the 
survey that they liked collaboration, which is a key component in process-oriented composition 
pedagogy. The student who commented that process-oriented composition pedagogy helped him to 
improve his skills and that he will try to improve those skills even further indicates that the newly 
introduced teaching method is motivating to students. As some researchers observed, motivation is 
a key factor in the field of teaching a foreign language (Crismore, 2000.) 

4.2. Attitudes towards giving comments 

Students had positive attitudes toward giving comments and advice to peer writers. It seems 
that following collaborative writing strategies throughout the two semesters succeeded in creating 
a perfect environment for students to provide their peers with help and guidance. The collaborative 
learning medium appears to be a good method to facilitate discussion and interaction through 
which students learn from each other’s scholarship, skills, and experiences. Similar to the findings 
of previous studies, in-class peer responding is a good factor to encourage students to extend their 
support to their peers in the form of positive comments to their writing (Porto, 2002). 

Only a few students had problems with giving comments to peer writers. Those problems 
might be attributed to different causes. For example, the student who mentioned that he gave 
suggestions only to his friends indicates that he was not fully involved with whole process of peer 
responding. Such process requires students to provide their peers with helpful comments to their 
writing. Refraining from giving comments to peers who are not friends might be interpreted that 
this student did not want to bother his peers with, maybe, negative comments. As observed by 
Carson and Nelson (1994), students the Eastern cultures, when introduced to peer responding 
groups, might give no comments on their peers’ writing at all or say something pleasing to them 
rather than saying something helpful but includes any kind of criticism. 

4.3. Attitudes toward receiving comments 
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The positive attitudes toward receiving comments and advice from classmates that the 
students displayed throughout the two semesters indicate that they felt the newly introduced 
teaching method had some certain benefits. Most students mentioned they used their peers’ 
comments to avoid making the same mistakes again which is an indication that the interactive 
environment facilitated by assigning students to small groups encouraged them to positively react 
to their peers’ comments. Researchers, such as Massi (2001), observed that interactive language 
learning methods smoothed the progress of peer responding in the sense that receiving peer 
comments does not represent a burden on students. Rather, peer comments received during class 
discussion are welcomed because students have enough time to think about how to utilize those 
comments. 

The less positive attitudes toward receiving peer comments that a few students expressed 
could be attributed to how far they felt they belong to that particular learning community. For 
example, the student who said his peer comments were embarrassing may suggest that he did 
not appreciate the idea of being part of peer responding groups in which he exchanged 
comments with his group mates. Previous studies reported that participants in face-to-face 
discussion may have problems dealing with other participants because of various factors like 
power distance. According to Hofstede (1984) power distance refers to a person’s need to create 
separation due to human inequality in areas like prestige, wealth, rights, and privileges. In a 
classroom, power distance refers to a distance between the teacher and a student or among 
students themselves. This kind of high power distance could have been one of the contributing 
factors why this student did not have positive attitudes toward receiving comments from peers. 

The student who seemed reluctant to accept some of his peers' comments in the sense that 
the process of peer feedback “was embarrassing because some students [who give comments] 
don't know how to write,” seemed impatient of certain comments that were not very clear to 
him. Group mates who wrote such comments could have been of poor English language 
proficiency or their composing skills were not developed enough. This comment could have 
been, with less probability, an indication that he could not read his group mates' handwriting 
and could not understand what their observations were all about. 

4.4. Changing texts because of peer suggestions 

According to students’ input to the survey, most of them changed their texts because of 
opinions and suggestions from peers. This stance makes a perfect sense for the majority of students 
who had positive attitudes toward both giving comments and receiving comments from peer 
writers. It seems that students made use of class discussion to provide each other with more ideas 
and insights that have been utilized in changing and improving their compositions. Such outcome 
corroborates the argument introduced by Bitchener (2004) that the actual behavior of composing is 
socially-based. Peer response groups foster the development of writing abilities through 
emphasizing the communal aspects of the learners’ intellectual life as well as promoting interactive 
reciprocal negotiation of meaning. 

Even though 23 out of 24 students mentioned they changed their texts because of ideas and 
insights from peers there was one student who expressed unwillingness to change his texts based 
on his peers’ comments. It seems that this attitude is not unusual because he expressed negative 
attitudes toward both giving comments to and receiving comments from peer writers. What could 
have led this student to adopt such unenthusiastic attitude? One possible reason behind the 
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reluctance to make use of peer comments could have been related to face-saving matters. 
Participants in face-to-face communication, under normal circumstances, do their best to save their 
face and not threaten others’ face. Receiving comments and giving comments on peers’ writing 
could have been considered a face-threatening act by this student who may have never engaged in 
group work before taking this class. Consequently, it may have been that this student utilized 
reluctance to give or receive peer comments as a face-saving technique (McPherson & Kearney, 
1992). 

5. Conclusion 

The present research surveyed Saudi college students about their reactions towards peer 
response techniques applied in tow writing courses. The study involved 24 students who were 
taught two writing classes by the researcher in their first year at an English as a foreign language 
BA program. Qualitative data obtained from the post-course survey that the students filled showed 
that they expressed positive reactions to the new teaching style introduced for the first time to 
Saudi college students. They liked the different steps of studying composition within a process- 
oriented approach. Working on the same topic for 2-3 weeks gave them the opportunity to gather 
more ideas, plan their essays more precisely, and improve their writing. The students mentioned 
also that they liked working with their classmates in small groups which indicates that 
collaborative learning techniques are not as hard to introduce as thought beforehand. Most students 
had positive attitudes toward both giving and receiving comments and advice from their peer and 
used those comments to improve their texts. Finally, The positive experience that the students had 
during this experiment helped to overcome the difficulties that face initiating modern teaching 
methods. 

Current teaching methods in composition classrooms in Saudi Arabia should be updated to 
meet the trend of adopting the process approach in teaching composition. In this approach the 
focus is not on the final written product but on understanding the different steps how students walk 
through in order to tackle a composing task. In addition, composition teaching methods should 
adopt group work strategies in writing classrooms in order to get the benefit of group work as a 
significant instructional technique. The experiment proved the application this technique brought 
about multiple advantages and made writing smoother and easier to students. 
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Appendix 

Students’ answers to the four-question survey 


# 

1 . Did learning about and 
doing the writing process 
(drafting, reviewing, and 
revising) improve your 
English writing skills? 

2. What was your 
attitude toward 
GIVING comments 
and advice to peer 
writers? 

3. What was your 
attitude toward 
RECEIVING 
comments and advice 
from peer writers? 

4. Did you change your 
texts because of opinions 
and suggestions from peers? 

1 

J4 jkill ^XJ 

j^.1 V (jjjV . ^ 

,ji l$jV . Ali. 

•G^j ls* 

1§j3 J*-«j ^gjUakl 

2 

JJjljull <^3 1^)44^ Clldluil _ ^X4 

1 ^ \ v*!* A \ ^ 

(jjs l-'. Wi.nl Clua £jlj *■ y 

^g'lUr^i <^3 <d jVl 

y 1 *' Wi.nl Clua ^lajl >. o$ y 
(jit ^linJaJ 
(_£ _J4C. <jLi£ 43^)X-aj 

U&l! ^ M ^Unl! 

J L$ J (JjJaSl m 3 < ( x * -3 

dlj\^ ir, 4 4 4oijl-ii 

<i4^)Jaj Calc. 4_a4^)Ja 

>>" 1J*\ # ^4^ daLa^ixAll 

QU^I Vij ^ tilli J JXJ 

L_3^Ua]l ^>.<<1 

3 


<kjc.\ (_jiJI ( _ 5 fc. ~t<~ii . ••'•.< 

Lq ULi^.1 j AiS4 Lq l^-La ^.1 Cll4^ 

Cdl£ L^jV . ^X4 

4 

L-iajl j dlLa jIxaII # fju 

Cial^lg.^all ^3 (jxa Vtll 

IgJ ^uLV 

j I.** 1.13 ' Uj.i1 

g.1 ^)iax J J . ^*4 

5 

1^4 _)4xj Clldlujl # ^x4 

A\& j ^3 Lac. 

ls* U-° • *^ 

cilLiA^ ^-^da^all ^ <ag 3 

^uL Jaa j J43l 

1^4 V k**l\ J43V1 

S- 3 (j -0 ^ J 

L5^ CjU.1 Jj5l l$JV . 

L* in^ La 

6 

Yes it did and in many ways 
like cohesion and style and 
how to put conjunctions 
...etc. 

It was only to help 
them and to give them 
advices according to 
my knowledge about 
the subject. 

I accepted it because 
they contain some 
important notes about 
my writing's mistakes. 

Yes, I did. Because they got 
my attention on some 
mistakes and they have 
explained to me why and 
how to correct my mistakes 
and improve my writing's 
skills in the future. 

7 

Yes, I did 

It was good, but some 
of them didn't care 

I agreed with them in 
many times 

Yes of course, because 
sometimes I was confused 
and my classmates explain 
some points for me. In my 
point of view it is 8useful 
way 

8 

Jidd ^j-a ^ Uu \ Jidd 

J4^l cilldfc (jl .^)4^1 

oJulill ^axj (_£_jla4 ^A Loa 

V lilliA (jl Vj 6 

L_lLd£l d^)4 L-J^Uall ^J-a <4 
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(jldVI ^ 

^ £al V ^ cillil Ijj*^ oj^i 

Ailll Jl^o ji ja'lcjftl Jiti . 

lljl ^j^-alx4 La^ Cj^ J ^jujI j 

Lljl nh j (jjjSliA 

9 

di^alujl # ^xj 

VI CjUI jial f Ji V . J^jlo 
fi** C3 i» -aa-j (jjllj <^VU jJ 
AilA^ 

2li^. 

(jj.aa.Vi ^jLII Ji.V . 

10 

4dllj # ^X4 

^jU. < a3^-a 

1 ^ \ IqM 1 ^ \\c i j L ** 1 


11 


Jj Ig &.ii^. dijl£ 

dj^Ldfcjl! ^jiaxJ 

(jV 

^_s jxj V g_Loj!)U j 

V J <414^11 

JlxflSfi 

^C- 1 jill ^434 dljl£ IgiV # ^X4 

Aj 'iV i Axlll A-buaLuiSfl 

<a ^-J^LaV^ g-13-i^ VI L-iajij 

(J^dj Axil 1 1^. 

12 

^j4^)Lalll ) 1 g x«o3 D ^u4 *Aj-n. . ^Jt4 


5J jjLa jjc. dul£ AjI^JI ^ 

O^jjJaL^a]! L^jV . ^aX4 
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Ig "tA e" v^nJ J fi,AL2k dl^-lx^slj 

Jjiij ^tLaaJI iJa*JI L$i (jj^j 

d jVI 

13 

A^^ll 

<■ LyUnll Ad^ij <_ja £iilj <jV 

^lj A-^.l^)x«0' ^.Wa 
S^A al^s a! 1 ^a L_L^1^11 

(JjJaal (jjfL 

VI k.iau* ^1 ^3Ux u^j (d 

L-J^Uall 

14 

A-laluull (J^Lk ^ja AidiL^Jl ^ 

AxaL^J Aj J)jI'N.'lVl Axlll ^a-uiS 
a.lc. i_4jl>\i C1 s^^)a £_£^)ii]l 
CIiIaKII ^JA JJJ^ll <_£A1 ^U1 AjJ^il! 

^USJ! j ^^11 cilia (^Ja^JI^ 

tillj ^Jaluil V AaaA^JI ^ 
6 ^kLM lg.*i«.A-\ JC-LaaII 

(JaxIIj ^ja^aII Ac. la ^a 
U^lal ^cAa-n.11 

^jaa .^jqixxija ^,LaA.j jluii] J£ 
Ia^j Cln^x.1 \jl j a! 

^j! jll jIxaVI 

AjaaLujI j # ^x_j 

(j' 

15 

Yes, it did. Most people, 
especially students, write 
directly without going over 
these steps, but I assume this 
has changed now. 

It's always good to 
hear different opinions 
and mostly it's a very 
helpful way to know 
and accept your 
mistakes due to the 
fact they were pointed 
by a classmate. 

I believe accepting and 
admitting mistakes is 
the only way to avoid 
making them in the 
future, so I'm OK with 
it 

Yes, actually I did. That was 
when they convinced me 
that some ideas, sentences, 
or even words needed to be 
changed. I once changed a 
whole paragraph. 

16 

\jS& l" vtq*unl 

(JjjW'ill <■ - '^J 

^ ^ eX>jU CjUI jsvi 

iJSVl ^jlc ^Alidl i_>iaxj ( a^a 

AaKII ^-ix-AJ < fi3 jA (jl^ 

L5 i* (j*i=J (J^axdl jV . 

kjUSlI Sjl^-a 

17 

a^JL Iai^. ^1 j Lg Ic. jj ai^. 

Aik <*_j 

^ V ^ i jjj£ ejjilu.1 

^Uai.1 

lAi^. 

^ ^ i V ^'v . ^ 

18 

f^gk dllilUj £fUlj IgAA dlAfliml Aal 

Jk ^gk ^jic-Luij dul£ I^jV -lalijll caa 
J&\ jI^_a Aj.aYn A_ia » jJ 

l&^jj^iki J jLJ c u^i’q n Cul£ 

jiSil *La ^jl 

^^-lAjlj AxJll J 1 A^. dul£ oAA 

Lol jI^aII ^ja~n ^ Ig 
Jj' l>« 

^gjl g-U-vN Ia Clu^ 

du£j b^A lAA ,^-ujjl V 

AjA^. J£j ^)aVI cJdiji 

j^kli ciuAi^i A^biu ^x_j 

Aj-a^Jl ^a Jjlxlll j ia 

19 

A x^nl kj AjL&I! Ajuil^p di^aliujl # ^ax3 
<*_^.1 ^a11j cia^Li.W'11 e-I^J ^a 
^j^Laj dlLLik J A-idLikll 

Lx-lL *1 A ijilutl J Juai LjjS 

cs-^ tfl L^^lc- LAajl jl£ 

g.1 La^Vl ^rj^x^j ^\xMl A \j x xi j 


20 

Yes I did. Because we 
learning all things 

AjUSII .Ie-I j 3 (jc. ^jjoi ■'Wi.'i 

U&\ OLVIj 

^c-l^a fix'll 1^. 

JjxxiVi J l^jl jl^-A J AjIj£11 

AjU^II ^ ^j! jI^-a 

J jUi.1 j J_j t-g.lj.9li' 

4-AjIII ^ < _ s jI jt^-o j_d=>l j! 
^VUj Jjixj dUjI (j* 

A^.jJ ^jLi^.V^ (j^ax j (jV^ ^xj 

^^IaVIj ac1_j^11 ^^a f\ J-vnI ^a! 

^_ja ^gjU-v^l i^ja Aialuil (jl J jL^li 

^I.^Vuxil j caIaK'1 ^ j L. *o J^Lk 
AjU£1! ^ a^UaI! caUKII 

21 

tiilj Ajoil^p C." llVuxll # ^XJ 

Clij£ j (jl^ 

klu£ j cjl^ 

Q ^jA AiaLojI 

^gi <_sjl ciu£ ^gjjV cdli ciiiiS _ 

(_gi S^jli ^gjVLaj CiU.ljjal 

22 

L"tW'ill ^IxjI j I^Aa AaaLuiI Cluk 

i ^ di* ^ \ v 2—* 4 4 ‘'k\l jj 

^JA l“ V^'uxll > ^x_j 

ajLo 

Aa^JI 4JJ j J 

oA^J L_±^.^)l J LijL^jI li^^A (jl^ 

I^JA C‘ V^Uxll 

/sY^ 1 L ** ^jj U ^ 4 Lfs. i 

(J£jaj ^^I^L^a djU.ljjaVl 
(JjAaal 

du^)^.l Ai^l 

1 ^ Ulun’ij AjIj^II jl^A jiki 

Jx>»ai J^x-xij 

23 

£fLallj ^x_i 

al^)l La tilli 

UjLajJ 

^j^ax ji ^1, x^V (j^-ax ji 

1 g \v^‘i (j-o J Aj V (j^J ^UakVl 

24 

(j-aj-akllll ^3 ^I^aII ^aAl Ig 'tJ-ii j ^xj 
A,*s. rs.Xfo'1 AjLikll 4_loA 1 yjj ^a Vt 
CkbL&l! QA ^JJjkll L_fl^3ull J ^C.1 jfllU 

Ujx x>> (jl^ Ailal 

A Wq ill oAA (_^1 jIxaa 

oAi^. j A^lxi dul£ CjlilU 

AjAaLojI # Ai^. 

g-U-vAi (_^Al # ^x_j 

(Ja~n11 l > J4 j ^C.1^11 ^ L-a jx^ak 
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